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body you may select ; and no phenomena of straight, circu- 
lar or composite motion can refute you. Still it is reasonable 
to attribute to bodies true motion in accordance with the sup- 
position that we should account for phenomena in the most 
intelligible manner, this denomination being conformable ta 
that conception of action which we have just endeavored to. 
establish. 



GOETHE'S STORY OF THE SNAKE. 

Translated from the German of Carl Rosenkranz, by Anna C. Brackett, 

[The German word Mahrchen can be properly rendered in English neither by 
Fable nor Legend. Fairy-Story would most nearly express its meaning, but 
this name does not seem applicable here. The introductory remarks of our 
author must be understood, however, as referring to that class of fictions termed 
Fairy-Stories in English, though in many of them no fairies, properly speaking, 
appear. I have translated it simply Story. — TV.] 

At the beginning it should be said that such stories, as a 
class, belong to epic poetry, and among nations that possess 
an epic poem, this may be only an organized compilation of 
them ; as among the Greeks, for instance, the Odyssey em- 
bodies the fabulous literature of that people. Among those 
who have no proper mythical religion they till the place of 
the myth, just as among those who possess no real epic po- 
etry they answer its purpose. The stories of the gods of 
Greenland and Kamschatka belong to this class, and among 
the Westphalians and the Lithuanians we find them even 
now instead of traditional epics. They are the epics of child- 
hood. As to their execution, hoVvever fantastic they may be, 
the play of the fancy must be based upon a certain amount 
of truth to nature, and this necessity has been perceived and 
acted upon by Goethe in this case. The river, the cavern, the 
veins of metal, the will-o'-the-wisps, the snake, the changes 
in the light at diflFerent times of the day, — all these are 
painted with the purest, most objective truth to nature. It 
is this firm basis which persuades us into accepting without- 
objection the numerous transformations, and in this founda- 
tion Goethe has an infinitely strong support of the purest 
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epic character. If we compare with his clear representatioBS 
the imitations in romance which followed him, we shall at 
once recognize the diflference between them in this particular, 
for many of their writers seem to think that fiction consists 
in a misrepresentation and distortion of nature. 

But with this truth to nature, which suits so well the sen- 
suous simplicity of a child's mind, must he joined the child- 
like traits of fan(!y, of holding fast to striking details and of 
ignoring the limits of the understanding. This element is 
also excellently seen in the story under consideration, though 
we find the story more in earnest than would be one intended 
for children. The scattering from the torches of the will-o'- 
the-wisps of sparks, which jingle on the ground as golden 
coins, is one of these inimitable touches, also the changing 
of Mops from a pet dog into a precious stone ; the three maid- 
ens who serve the fair Lily and who bring her, the first an 
ivory stool, the second a harp, while the third holds a sun- 
shade over her ; the paying of the ferryman, in lieu of gold, 
with three artichokes, three onions, and three cabbages, — 
these and similar most exact descriptions of minutise corres- 
pond happily to the realism of childlike fancies. The same 
effect is produced by the disregard of probability and law ; 
as, for example, in the subterranean temple, where the stat- 
ues of the four Mugs stand in niches, we are told that the old 
man with the lamp sinks away towards the west, the snake 
towards the east, and yet both of them immediately appear 
as present. And it is as if to satisfy the curiosity of chil- 
dren, when the ferryman's hut, which we had perceived just 
at the beginning, is not forgotten at the end, but is made into 
an inner temple of the greater one by being changed into a 
kind of altar. It is difficult to use this childlike element with- 
out allowing it to become absurd or childish ; and childish- 
ness is a prominent weakness of the new race of story-tellers 
who are continually flooding Germany with their tame and 
weak compositions, thus furnishing the worst possible food 
for the fancy and mind of children. 

We have a right to demand of the author of such a story 
that it shall be more than an aphoristic aggregate of shadow- 
pictures in kaleidoscopic conf asion ; that it shall be a work 
carried out with an Idea. And this idea should not be a mere 
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scaffolding of conceptions, around which, from without, the 
flower-wreath of fancy is wound, for then the story becomes 
only an allegory, and in an allegory the aim is forced disa- 
greeably upon one's attention. It should be thoughtful ; it 
should, as Goethe says, remind us of all and of nothing ; or, 
as Schiller expresses it, it should be the symbol of all. "We 
should be able to interpret for ourselves its forms, yet there 
should always remain something inexplicable and mysteri- 
ous. Goethe has succeeded perfectly in this par-ticular. A pro- 
phetic voice rings throughout the whole in the cry, "The time 
is at hand !" The enigmatical question^ which the poet has 
introduced belong to the national Gernfan spirit, which al- 
ways likes to sound, by their means, guest or host, to find out 
of what spirit he is, and whether the stranger is worthy of 
further acquaintance. Thus we have here the questions : 
" What is nobler than gold ?" "The light." "'"What is more 
refreshing than the light ?" " Speech." And again : " What 
is the greatest secret?" and the right worthy answer, "The 
open secret." The open secret refers to regeneration, for all 
errors appear at the conclusion as blotted out, all ties renew- 
ed, all spirits inspired with fresh intelligence. But all this 
is represented as possible only in so far as the different pow- 
ers combine for one and the same end. Isolated efforts avail 
not. Novalis unquestionably desired to represent somewhat 
the same thought at the end of the first part of his Oftex.- 
^m^'en, but evidently found it perplexing to do so. He al- 
lowed his world of shadows to become too dreamy, while in 
Goethe's story everything fits together ; the boldness of the 
fantasy is relieved by the unity and simplicity of the'repre- 
sentation, and the mysterious flexibility of the didactic ele- 
ments lacks nowhere the sensuous clearness of objective 
coloring. I am often surprised that no one of the Dusseldorf 
artists has attempted to paint the different scenes of this 
story. 

But what shall we say is its aim ? If we consider that we 
find it related in a conversation of travellers who wish to ban- 
ish politics from their words, we shall not be far wrong if we 
assume that the political element has taken refuge in the 
mask of the story and given to it its special meaning ; and 
yet that it has, besides this, a quite free and universal signi- 
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fication, entirely independent of any relation to the events, 
and of many-sided value. The very thing which the travel- 
lers had agreed not to mention, projected itself into a dreamy 
vision, ventured out in the guise of a child's story into the 
company, and even established. itself as a Totality, so that 
the conversation came to an end. May not the youthful king, 
who, despoiled of his throne, his sceptre, and his sword, for- 
saken, wanders around in his armor and purple cloak to seek 
the fair Lily, represent a prince who has lost his throne 
through the faults of his ancestors ? As the complement of 
this wanderer we have Lily, who charms all by hej beauty 
and blesses all by her song, but who is solitary, surrounded 
by a lovely garden, the trees of which however never bear 
flowers or fruit. Her glance benumbs all life, her touch kills. 
Thus she- laments: 

'' Afar from pleasures human, sweet anJ tender, 
The bride of sorrow, wait I day by day. 
Why mirrors not the stream the temple's splendor? 
Why spring the bridge not o'er the river's way?" 

This Lily is Innocence, but innocence pure and simple, which, 
as a force opposed to all life as to that which has incurred 
some responsibility, paralyzes it. But it can also reanimate. 
Thus, when confronted with innocence, guilt becomes con- 
scious of itself, but it does not rest here ; it passes beyond 
the paralysis of this self-recognition, and springs to a new 
and better life through its union with innocence. 

Between the subterranean temple, in which are the statues 
of the four kings, and the garden of the beautiful Lily, 
sweeps a river directly suggestive of the Rhine, on whose 
banks various races dwell, across which Germany and 
France watch each other, and over which as yfet no strong 
stone bridge is arched. But this is a secondary considera- 
tion. The principal thing is the water, which at the same 
time separates and unites mankind. The ford across is 
guarded during the day by a giant, who is inactive him- 
self, but whose shadow demands toll from all who come 
within its reach. Thus it takes from the old woman's bas- 
ket, in which she brings in behalf of the will-o'-the-wisps 
three artichokes, three onions, and three cabbages, one of 
each. Why should we not see in this awkward giant a sym- 
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"bol of the duties and customs levied by nations, and which 
fetter free trade ? Trade which is so fettered is forced into 
defective methods. At noon, the snake stretches herself 
across the river, her back forming an easily-travelled bridge. 
The snake in the cavern is greedy of gold. • As the ferryman 
brings her the gold pieces which the will-o'-the-wisps flung 
to him as pay, but which he does not dare to take, she swal- 
lows them voraciously, and thereby grows and shines. She 
may represent wealth, but that wealth which is reasonable 
enough to recognize its own vocation to be only to serve as a 
means. We see the snake winding herself through the me- 
tallic veins of the earth, and again as a bridge aiding the 
trade of men. But we also perceive that she knows the fourth 
secret, unquestionably contained in the words said by her, 
that it is better to sacrifice one's self than to let one's self be 
sacrificed. In the coming days, wealth shall no longer heap 
up treasures for the sake of mere possession, but it shall con- 
sider them as a means whose spending elevates and promotes 
commerce. 

There are now three characters remaining : the two will-o'- 
the wisps and the old man with the lamp, who form a marked 
contrast, but who in the last scenes unite for a common deliv- 
erance. Abstractly considered, I take the will-o'-the-wisps, 
because of their elegance, gallantry, loquacity, and relation- 
ship to the snake, to represent men of the world, or diplo- 
matists ; and the old man, who appears in simple peasant's 
costume, for a priest, who in the paths of science has raised 
himself by the light of the lamp to a comprehensive insight, 
and who well knows when the time is at hand. I have alrea- 
dy, in criticising the fable of Reynard the Fox, spoken of the 
difference between the services rendered by the worthy and 
the unworthy priests. The priest of to-day cannot work alone 
by a simple and a pious life. The hermit in his cell, the monk 
in his cloister, are the only ones who can permit themselves 
such simplicity. The priest who in the temple of truth and 
love comes in contact with all, like this old man, must have 
gained through intelligence a just comprehension of the world, 
if he would rightly fulfil his high vocation. Sanda simpli- 
citas alone is no longer sufficient. This is the abstract mean- 
ing. But in a more concrete explanation I would say that the 
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two will-o'-the-wisps are Frenchmen and the old man a Ger- 
man, and that the moral indicated is the union of the French 
and the Germans, who together would "be invincible. The 
Rhine, across which the snake at last stretches herself as a 
diamond bridge, is in the future no more to divide but to unite 
these two nations. 

All gather together around Lily, for all wish to become in- 
nocent ; but Lily can do nothing alone : the individual cannot 
deliver the whole. Deliverance can come only when all unite 
at the right time. But the right time will come after the 
greatest misfortune has happened, and this is when the young 
prince tries to seize by force the beloved Lily, who would not 
permit herself to touch him, with the intention of dying at 
her feet. Terrified, she endeavors to escape, but in the effort 
touches him and he falls lifeless before her. The snake 
coils around him to protect him from decay until sunset. 
Lily can reanimate him, but not give him back his soul ; but 
the snake sacrifices herself in forming over the river a broad 
and stately bridge, on each side of which are beautiful foot- 
paths, while riders and carriages crowd its centre. 

Our company now, anxious for the recovery, descend to the 
subterranean temple, in which the authorities of ethical life, 
powerless from their want of unity, wait impatiently for de- 
liverance. As the prince goes to the brazen king, he reaches 
to him sword and shield, and calls, " The sword on the left, 
the right free !" The youth now becomes evidently really 
animated ; his breast heaves. The silver king hands to him 
the sceptre and says, "Feed the sheep!" and now a charm- 
ing grace overspreads the figure of the youth. The golden 
king gives him a wreath of golden oak-leaves as a crown, and 
admonishes him, "Recognize the Highest!" At these words 
self-conscious intelligence streams again from the eyes of the 
youthful hero. This whole scene doubtless has for significa- 
tion that the attributes of true majesty — Strength, Appear- 
ance (i. e. the power to manifest itself), and "Wisdom — must 
be found united in the living personality. The fourth king 
had not seated himself, but was standing, and had previously 
told the old man that he stood to govern ; at which he ha^ 
been answered, that one would soon see whether that was so, 
since the Time was at hand. But now when the three kings 
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Tose, lie sat down, and so very awkwardly tliat he fell alto- 
gether in a shapeless heap. His stuttering speech had alrea- 
dy betrayed that all was not right with him. He was com- 
pounded of the metals of the three other kings, but in the 
mixing the different elements had not been rightly fused, 
and were hence easily separable ; the Avill-o'-the-wisps played 
over the gold that was in his veins and licked it out, so that 
he fell wholly to pieces. Does not this figure without doubt 
represent the false royalty, which is only a mechanical com- 
bination of the diflPerent attributes of kingly power, and not 
an organic, living unity, full of soul and permeated with 
spirit ? This false royalty dissolves into its own nothing- 
ness, at the same time that the true royalty, new-born through 
innocence, adorns itself with the insignia of its dignity. 

" Strength, Appearance, Wisdom," the old man announces, 
■" rule the world." 

" But," adds the newly -inspired king, " the strength which 
has ruled in all space and all time, and which will continue 
to rule, is Love." 

"Love rules not," answers the old man; "it fashions all 
things, and that is more." 

The new king now unites himself to the charming Lily, 
who has laid aside her veil since she has no longer to dread 
that her look will kill. 

The temple mounts upward. All people press towards it 
and do homage to the new ruler. A general pardon follows, 
and with it a general rejuvenation. Even the old woman 
whose hand was withered is made young again by a bath in 
the river. But the giant, like a stupid fellow as he is, has 
slept through the whole transformation. He staggers up in 
the morning to bathe in the accustomed place, but finds it 
not, and gropes around the bridge with malicious intent. 
The king angrily seizes his sword. But the clumsy giant 
is at once fixed in the form of a statue in a court of the 
palace, where as a sun-dial he marks the passing of the 
day by the shadow which he throws on the emblems of 
the hours, arranged in a circle around him. Such a state 
of petrifaction is the final destiny of the advocates of cus- 
toms and duties, who, when once the beautiful bridge of 
Free-trade is safely and permanently constructed by means 

Vol. 5—15 
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of the voluntary sacrifice of wealth, can excite only passing- 
unrest. 

The temple of Freedom in which strength and innocence 
are united through love, and the bridge of free commerce on 
which all may cross to either side at all times, are sought by 
every one. 

This explanation of the story is, as I well know, one-sided 
and doubtful. It is however so much a whole that I have 
not altered it, although the expressions of others, as those of 
Diintzer, might have prompted me to modification in some 
parts. I cannot persuade myself that Lily, the emblem of 
the overthrown Bourbons, 'can be the false freedom which de- 
stroys all. Hotho seems to me to have expressed the general 
meaning in the following concise words : " In the new Pres- 
ent, which should be at hand, the old snake sacrifices herself 
so that she may be the foundation for the most active and 
world-embracing commerce, and that she may lead to the 
temple from which "Wisdom, Appearance, and Strength, re- 
conciled, rule the world, bound in a loving union with Inno- 
cence and Beauty, and allied to Art, which destroys immedi- 
ate life and yet awakes death itself to new life." 



FACTS OF CONSCIOUSNESS. 

Translated from the German of J. G. Ficute, by A. E. Kroeger. 



PART FIRST. 

THE THEORETICAL FACULTY. 

CHAPTER III. 

CONCERNING THE BErRODUCTION OF EXTERNAL PERCEPTION. 

"We have seen how through the discovery of freedom in 
reflection a power of imagination has sprung up. This 
power of imagination may, as we have seen, be applied to 
the reproduction of external perception, since it has already 
under its control all those elements that belong to such a 
reproduction; and it will be all the more proper here to 



